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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 
only that they be brief and to the point. 


We ask 


A WORTHY APPEAL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May we use your columns to bring to 
the attention of some who may be inter- 
ested, the present situation of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship? 

Denominational bodies, churches and 
individuals that generously contributed to 
the founding of the Fellowship over ten 
years ago, have remained loyal and en- 
thusiastic friends. Nevertheless, reduc- 
tions which they have felt forced to make 
in their appropriations and gifts have out- 
weighed cuts we have been able to make 
in our budget—even though in 1935 our 
expenditures were one-third below the 
barely adequate budget of 1930. The 
Bronx constituency itself—chiefly low- 
salaried workers, students, and people who 
are unemployed or on relief projects—has 
been unable to increase its total. Natu- 
rally, the financial result has been an accu- 
mulated deficit of approximately $1,400; 
while the loss in fellowship and efficiency 
caused by the elimination of full-time head- 
quarters and an office secretary cannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents! 

For years the Fellowship has met the 
deepest and highest needs of hundreds of 
individuals and it has a large, devoted 
following. Plans for the future, worked 
out in cooperation with experienced edu- 
cators, include a School for Social Action 
which would render invaluable service in 
these times—a project, too, which might 
draw support from new sources for the 
regular activities of the Fellowship. 

Yet all must be sacrificed—past, pres- 
ent and future—unless several persons will 
make really substantial gifis—and many, 
also, will send small contributions—not on- 
ly that we may pay long overdue salaries 
and printers’ bills, but particularly that 
we may not lose our Sunday evening 
meeting place for non-payment of rent, 
by May first! 

Leon Rosser Land, 
Leader the Bronx Free Fellowship. 
511 West 112th Street, New York City. 


* * 


AGREES WITH MR. ZUG 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
This is to express my hearty agreement 
with the letter of George B. Zug, of Winter 
Park, Fla., as to the thoughts of people 
there and the Laymen’s League in Or- 
lando, concerning articles on every-day 


topics in The Christian Register, and the ~ 


lack of articles on religious subjects. We 
get quite enough articles on political sub- 
jects and the troubles of other countries, 
as well as our own, in the daily papers; 
and it would certainly be of much greater 


help in our daily lives to read about the 
things suggested in the views of the good 
people of Winter Park and Orlando. 

As to Larry 8S. Davidow’s article of 
February 13, I am also in hearty agree- 
ment with the letters in the same number 
of The Register that it was utterly out of 
place in a religious paper, which The 
Register is supposed to be. 

One more thing, we used to have fre- 
quent sermons in The Register, and they 
were especially good in the summer time 
for the readers of the paper who were 
unable to go to church, when so many 
services were discontinued for several 
months. They were, in fact, good all the 
year round for many unable to attend 
church regularly. 

I know we do not all want the same 
things, it would be uninteresting perhaps 
if we did; but more religion and less every- 
day matters would suit me. 

Sarah Williams. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

* * 


“ALL POWER TO THE REGISTER’’ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In a number of issues of The Register, 
and especially the one of March 5, I find 
copies of caustic letters to you condemning 
your liberalism. One opposes an occasional 
‘unAmerican article,’ and another goes 
out of the way to make clear that it is not 
its intention to criticize the article, “‘but 
rather the editor of the journal.” Another 
bemoans the small amount of attention 
given in The Register “to the subject of 
personal religion.”” Such a deluge of dis- 
couragement prompts me to suspect that 
a little support from the “‘left’’ might be 
appreciated. Therefore, I take the risk of 
receiving the customary Hearstian epithet 
of “Communist” by saying, ‘’ Atta boy!” 

Utilitarianism is the philosophy that 
underlies my attitude.. I assume that the 
goal of life and the goal of religion is the 
greatest happiness for the largest number 
of people in the long run. Camp-meeting 
religion hopes to attain that happiness by 
persuading all lost sinners to be ‘‘washed 
in the blood of the lamb.” Political re- 
formers hope to attain it by changing the 
environment of the individual. Neither 
group is correct. The latter group needs 
to remember that ‘‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone’’; the former must recognize 
that until man’s environment is read- 
justed, true Christian living is impossible. 

Here, then, we find the role of liberal 
religion. It recognizes that true happiness 
consists of the joy to be found from per- 
sonal religion placed in an environment 
that is conducive to its maximum realiza- 
tion. I congratulate The Register on its 
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program of advancing both of the func- 
tions of liberal religion: fostering unham- 
pered personal religious experience and at- 
tempting to improve society so that it 
will be easier for men to be godly. 
Unitarianism has been the leader of 
liberal religious thought, and it still is. 
It once was the leader of social reform, but 
now it isnot. The Methodists, whom I am 
prone to regard as primitive in religious 
thought, have taken our place at the head 
of the procession in social advancement. 
All power, then, to The Register, the mouth- 
piece of Unitarianism, in its efforts to hold 
our church in the path of its noble tradi- 
tions. 
- Yours for the kingdom on earth. 
J. R. Shannon, 
Professor of Education, 
Indiana State Teachers College. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


* * 
BLOCKS AND A FARM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Readers who have to do with kinder- 
gartens, or other educational or playtime 
activities of children—and parents too— 
may be interested to know that approved 
play blocks may now be obtained, in sets 
or to special order, from a non-commercial 
source. ' 

These building blocks are the result of 
practical experimentation, over a period of 
years, which was conducted by progressive 
education groups. They are made of 
clear-grained whitewood (poplar), which is 
not too heavy for young children, and is 
durable and splinter-proof. They are 
sanded smooth but otherwise unfinished. 
Standard sets comprise 55 to 130 pieces, 
and the larger sets include, besides the 
familiar half-units, units, double and 
quadruple units, pillars, cylinders, etc., 
ramps, curves, and switches. Floor panels 
of plywood, 12 by 24 inches, carts (which 
can be coupled together to form trains), 
bridge arches, etc., may be had separately. 

The source of supply referred to is the 
woodworking shop of Gould Farm, Great 
Barrington, Mass., which latter is a non- 
profit, twenty-two-year-old, social-service 
and convalescent farm of 550 acres in the 
heart of the Berkshire Hills, where we try 
to maintain one big, informal family, living 
and working together according to the 
principles of love of God and love of man, 
without distinction of race, creed or sta- 
tion. Nearly fifty percent of the guests 
at Gould Farm are usually unable, wholly 
or in part, to pay the low cost of mainte- 
nance here, and therefore sales of these 
blocks are welcomed for the income they 
bring, as well as because they furnish 
wholesome occupation to volunteer workers 
in real need of getting out of themselves. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Francis H. McLean, Family Wel- 
fare Association, New York City; Mrs. 


Robert E. Speer, New York City, and Dr. | 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the Meac eos 


(Continued on page 222) 
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The Struggle for Civil and Religious Liberty — 
A Partnership-Plan Sermon 


Leslie T. Pennington 


|HIS nation was born in the struggle for re- 
ligious and civil liberty. By this struggle 
the ideas and principles of liberty were 

mi; graven in the character of its founders. They 
knew its meaning and its value because they knew 
and had paid its price. It stirred the deep emotion 
and enthusiasm of their souls; to them it was the sym- 
bol and the banner under which they lived and 
wrought: In their philosophy it was based upon no 
utilitarianism, no theory of costless and smooth- 
flowing enjoyment. It was no gratuitous heritage of 
easy toleration, no right to the irresponsible expres- 
sion of stagnant and stinglessideas. It was the deepest 
principle of their souls, hardly won, hardly maintained, 
by the discipline of the spirit within, the life and the 
community of life without. It gave their lives more 
than passing significance by linking them through 
fidelity with the virtue of those who had gone before, 
the welfare of the virtuous to come. They did not 
hesitate to link liberty with God, their dwelling place 
throughout all generations. They wrote it into their 
deepest institutions. They made it the basis of the 
free church. They wrote into the Preamble of the 
Constitution, as one of its major objectives, ‘‘to secure 
the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Poster- 
ity.” It was the basis of the first Amendment to 
the Constitution: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances, : 


There is a direct line between their faith, their labor: 
their achievement, and our heritage of liberty. 


Has Liberty Been Tried and Found Wanting? 


Everywhere, at home and abroad, the principles 
and the institutions of liberty are severely tried today. 
Under the pressure of economic and political forces 
it is being curbed in the United States. There are 
those who say that liberty has not only been tried but 
that it has been found wanting. Notable among them 
are the left-wing social radicals, such as Harold Laski, 
and those who are advocating a return to religious 
conservatism, such as T. S. Eliot. 

We should not yield an inch to those who have 
turned their backs upon liberty. Without it life in 
America would be as intolerable as that life in England 
which our forefathers came to this country to escape, 
and their brothers in England, under the leadership of 


— 


such men as Cromwell and Milton, gave their lives to 
reform. However, the present trials of liberty are so 
great, and there is so much of value in what its critics 
have pointed out, that we must re-examine our prin- 
ciples. 


Deeper Than Any of These 


Certain ideas and principles have crept in under 
the cloak of liberalism which have no essential rela- 
tionship to it. Chief among these is the economic doc- 
trine of ‘‘laissez-faire.’’ In his essay on “The Future of 
Liberalism’? Professor Hocking says: “If liberalism 
had recalled its modern charter in the works of John 
Locke it could not have forgotten that being born free 
and equal meant simply an immunity from exploita- 
tion which carried with it an imperative to refrain 
from exploiting others.’”’ Under the system of laissez- 
faire many men have defended their exploitation 
of their fellows in the name of “‘liberty.”’ The same is 
true of capitalism. Capitalism has no essential rela- 
tionship to liberty; nor is Socialism essentially hostile 
to it. Private initiative, to be sure, is an element 
in life to be prized in a liberal society. But no sane 
man would defend a man’s liberty to use his private 
initiative in the exploitation of his fellows. Liberty 
is deeper than any of these, and it cuts directly across 
them. It is their measure, and at its bar of judgment 
they stand or fall. If they destroy liberty they must 
be modified or replaced. 

Liberty has also been exploited by a great many 
adherents, hangers-on, who claim to be “‘liberal,” but 
who are not among the true sons of liberty. Among 
these are all those men who fail to develop a command- 
ing vision which lifts them above the partisan and 
provincial. Within the nation we find these failing to 
set the welfare of the whole people above their own 
interests or the interests of groups. We see them par- 
ticularly in those lobbies and pressure groups. which 
are playing such havoc with representative govern- 
ment. 

Among these false sons of liberty are those who 
emphasize rights without duties, privileges without 
responsibilities, absence of restraint without discipline. 

There are others who have lost not only their en- 
thusiasm for liberty, but their enthusiasm for truth; 
who have come to believe not only that every man has 
a right to his own idea, but that every man’s idea is 
as good as any other. Tolerance in many people has 
become an easy-going indifference, a lack of faith that 
from the conflict of opposing ideas a higher synthesis 
can be reached. This is either a lack of faith in man 
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as a reasonable being, as liable to persuasion, or a lack 
of faith in truth. The contrast between the modern 
man who says, “Oh, we must not have any con- 
troversy,’ and the Puritan of robust faith in the 
power of truth as second only to the Almighty, should 
make us take sober second thought. ‘‘Men wish to 
be settled,’ wrote Emerson, “only when they are 
unsettled is there any hope for them.” 


Why This Lag in Devotion to Liberty? 


There are three chief reasons for this lag in devo- 
tion to liberty and its methods. First, these people 
are so far removed from the struggle of those who have 
given us our heritage of liberty that they have for- 
gotten its cost, its value, and its method. Second, 
society has become so vast and so complicated that 
they have lost their sense of their own functional 
relationship to the whole of society and to its evolu- 
tion. Third, their superficial utilitarianism is no ade- 
quate substitute for the profound religious faith and 
philosophy which nerved those who won for us our 
liberties. They are living on borrowed capital, and 
their spiritual and intellectual labor is not even suf- 
ficient to maintain it. 

There is great need for a fundamental readjust- 
ment in our conception of the principles of liberty. 
The root of all liberty is freedom of thought. Obvious 
as it may seem, few people realize that there can be 
no freedom of thought without thought. Thinking is 
not easy; it is one of the most difficult things we do. 
Yet the capacity of man to think is the most divine 
faculty in him and the root of all else beside. Pro- 
fessor Samuel Eliot Morrison, in his “Founding of 
Harvard College,” says, ““The two cardinal principles 
of English puritanism which most profoundly affected 
the social development of New England and the 
United States were not religious tenets, but educational 
ideals: a learned clergy, and a lettered people.”” We 
understand, of course, that Professor Morrison’s aim 
is to pay the Puritans the highest compliment which 
an educator can pay; but when he says that these were 
not religious tenets, we may, perhaps, fortify ourselves 
with the statement from Professor Whitehead, who 
still agrees with the Puritans in this, ““The essence of 
education is that it be religious.”” Education was a 
profound part of the religion of the Puritan.- How 
well John Milton states this point: “Truth is compar’d 
in Scripture to a streaming fountain: if her waters 
flow not in a perpetuall progression, they sick’n into a 
muddy pool of conformity and tradition. A man be- 
cause his Pastor says so, or the Assembly so deter- 
mines, without knowing other reason, though his be- 
lief be true, yet the very truth he holds, becomes his 
heresie. There is not any burden that som would 
gladlier post off to another, then the charge and care 
of their Religion.” 

Liberty is based, not upon utilitarianism, but upon 
a profound religious faith; truth is a growing thing, 
therefore each man must grow in truth; each man must 
think for himself in matters both civil and religious. 

Thought should produce dynamic agreements. 
Freedom of thought and expression requires a great 
deal more than the maintenance of an open field for 
the expression of any opinion. It does not mean that 
one man’s idea is as good as another, and that they 


should all be thrust out into this open field until it 
becomes clogged and congested and stifling with half- 
truths. Besides maintaining an open field, it means 
that truth should always be there to grapple with 
error, to overcome and drive out half-truths. It means 
that we, each of us, should make sure that~truth is 
there to challenge error. It is the faith that out of 
conflicting individual opinions dynamic group agree- 
ments will be reached, a higher synthesis of thought. 
This is based on the faith that truth is strong, as Mil- 
ton says, “strong next to the Almighty,” and the faith 
that beyond our differences truth is one. “Though all 
the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth,” writes Milton, “‘so-Truth is in the field, we do 
injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt 
her strength. Let. her and Falsehood grapple; who 
ever knew Truth put to the worse, in a free and open 
encounter? Her confuting is the best and surest sup- 
pressing.” “A little generous prudence, a little for- 
bearance of one another, and some grain of charity, 
might win all these diligences to join, and unite in 
one general and brotherly search after Truth.’”’ The 
essential communion of social, most of all of religious, 
fellowship is this brotherly search after Truth, a 
search for dynamic group agreements. It points, it 
seems to me, toward a fellowship which is a cross 
between a panel discussion and the “silent” meeting 
of the Friends in which each member searches his soul 
before God for that “light”? which is beyond his in- 
dividual interests and his private opinions. 


Why Freedom is Being Menaced 


Thought should have a functional relationship to 
society as a whole and to the evolution of society. 
Each step of this way involves discipline, struggle, 
tension. Each of these three represents a difficult and 
exacting discipline: a man thinking, the achievement 
of dynamic agreements, and the achievement of both 
of these in a living relationship to society as a whole as 
it is changing in time. Nowhere is Professor Hocking 
so scathing in his essay on “The Future of Liberal- 
ism” as he is in indictment of the utilitarianism and 
what he calls the “costless toleration” of John Stuart 
Mill’s conception of liberty. ‘Marx knew well enough 
in his own person,” he writes, “as Mill never knew, 
the hard lot of the unpopular idea, but he made no 
place for costless toleration. He saw struggle as an 
aspect of life. . . . Mill seems hardly to have dipped 
into the currents of history deeply enough to have felt 
their direction; Marx felt the tug of social movement 
as a vast argument, into which his own thought must 
enter and work its way through.” Religious liberty as — 
conceived in isolation from the real and dynamic 
forces which are shaping our common life is utterly 
insignificant. 

There is a reason why freedom of thought, free- 
dom of speech, of the press, and the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, are being menaced in the 
United States today by the forces of property and na- 
tionalism. There is a reason, too, why pressure is 
particularly brought to bear upon educational in- 
stitutions. These things stand in a direct and clearly 
recognized functional relationship to the. establish- 
ment of the state. It is the forces which lie in this set 
of direct relationships which are the first to feel as they 
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are the first to exert the pressure of the crisis. Happily 
and wisely the church has been disestablished. In 
Russia, Italy and Germany, religion has felt the pres- 
sure of the crisis; later religion may feel it here. 
Meanwhile, we of the church, particularly we of the 
free church, know that any infringement on the con- 
stitutional rights to liberty is a menace not only to free 
religion, but a menace to that which we hold most 
dear: it is a menace to the welfare and the spirit of 
man. As the free church played its part in securing 
and maintaining these rights, there can be no doubt 
where it will stand in the coming struggle. It is now 
and ever shall be strong for liberty, and ready to fight 
wherever true liberty is at stake. 

This new crisis of liberty may well be one of the 
best things which could happen to us. It may drive 
us from our easy-going tolerance and indifference. It 
may stir us to sift, examine and try our principles, 
until liberty becomes alive again in the hands of her 
true sons. It may lead us to think more profoundly 
through and beyond our superficial utilitarianism, 
until we see again the elemental relationship between 


The Proposal for an 


uml’ the meeting of the American Unitarian As- 
4 = jai sociation in Cincinnati in October, a vote 
was passed requesting the special committee 

S24} ~which named the personnel of the Commis- 
sion of Appraisal to prepare another list of names for 
the annual meeting of the Association, to be held in 
Boston in May, as nominees for an “Tnterim Commis- 
sion of Planning and Review.”’ 

This action in Cincinnati did not in any degree 
commit the Association to the creation of such an in- 
terim commission next May. It simply provided 
that, if such a commission should be created, there 
would be available a list of persons, chosen carefully 
in advance, from which members of such a commission 
might be elected by the Association. 

The original motion was introduced by the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, and the Commission hopes that 
the annual meeting in May will see fit to create the 
interim commission which it foreshadows, and that 
the members of that commission will be elected at 
once. The Commission of Appraisal proposes to 
present to the annual meeting a formal resolution em- 
bodying this suggestion, and the purpose of this article 
is to set forth the reasons which lie behind this 
action. 

One of the major recommendations of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, in the field of organization, is 
the setting up of a continuing Commission on Plan- 
ning and Review, to be elected by the General Con- 
ference meeting of the Association, and reporting to 
that body. The specific details of the plan need not 
be explained here, but the main purpose of this pro- 
posed commission is to increase the sense of denomi- 
~ national unity by securing closer team-play among 
- the various denominational agencies and by fostering 
the development of long-range plans. If this recom- 
mendation is adopted, the new commission will be 
elected at the General Conference meeting in the fall 
_ of 1937. 


liberty and the principles of a deeply rooted and a 
commanding religious faith. 

But we must not be confused by false issues. 
We must not in her name defend her hangers-on and 
her enemies who hide beneath her cloak. We must dis- 
tinguish between her and the exploitation which claims 
that laissez-faire, capitalism, private initiative, and 
the profit motive are essential to her. On the other 
hand we must not turn against her allies. The oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution of the United States 
may have been forced upon many by a group acting 
from motives which are misguided, if not corrupt; but 
the end which they have achieved is the undoing of 
their own folly. 1 or the Constitution itself is one of 
the main bulwzrks of our liberty. 

Liberty is indeed a faith to live by, but it is no 
faith for the indolent or for cowards, nor for those 
who would retreat from the main stream of life into 
the back-wash of near security. It is a faith for strong 
men and brave women who dare to give the fullness 
of their stature and their disciplined character to the 
full stream of life. 


Interim Commission 


That leaves a period of seventeen months be- 
tween the time when the present Commission of Ap- 
praisal presents its final report in May, 1936, and the 
election of the new Commission of Planning and 
Review in October, 1937. The proposal of an interim 
commission is intended to fill that gap. 

The Commission of Appraisal believes that it 
would be exceedingly unfortunate for any such gap 
to be allowed to stand. If there is merit in the recom- 
mendation for a continuing Commission of Planning 
and Review, then it would seem to be wise to begin at 
once to take as nearly full advantage as possible of 
the proposal. Of course, the decision as to whether 
or not there shall be a continuing commission rests 
entirely with the Association; and the formal action 
to change the by-laws and thus create this new body 
cannot be taken until May, 1937. If the Association 
then rejects the recommendation of the Commission 
of Appraisal, this interim commission will have been 
comparatively needless; but it can hardly in seven- 
teen months (or twelve months, to be precise) have 
done any serious damage. On the other hand, if, at 
the annual meeting in May, 1937, the recommendation 
of the Commission of Appraisal is adopted, and if the 
new continuing commission is elected in October, then 
the work of the interim commission will have been of 
tremendous importance. There will have been no 
gap between the completion of the work of the Com- 


- mission of Appraisal and the beginning of the work of 


the Commission of Planning and Review. 

Thus the decision next May on the proposal to 
set up an interim commission takes on far-reaching 
significance. It will not commit the Association to 
action, either favorable or adverse, upon the proposed 
change in the by-laws in May, 1937. Theoretically, 
the Association could create an interim commission 
this year and reject the continuing commission next 
year, or reject an interim commission this year but 
set up the continuing commission next year. But in 
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actual fact the creation of an interim commission this 
year would be interpreted as indicating a basic sym- 
pathy ‘with the recommendation of the Commission 
of Appraisal, and the rejection of that proposal would 
certainly be regarded as indicating a probable rejec- 
tion of the proposed changes in the by-laws next year. 
In other words, if the denomination is prepared to 
give serious and sympathetic consideration, during 
the next year, to the recommendations of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, then it would seem to be the 
sensible course to adopt the proposal of an interim 
commission now. This, at any rate, is the opinion of 
the Commission of Appraisal; and it is with this idea 
in mind that the resolution to create an interim com- 
mission will be offered in May. 
* k *K * 

The preceding paragraphs are not easy reading, as 
the writer fully recognizes. But they attempt to set 
forth as clearly as possible a fairly complicated bit of 
reasoning which it is highly important that the dele- 
gates to the annual meeting in Boston should thor- 
oughly understand. The report of the Commission of 
Appraisal endeavors to deal with the organizational 
problems of our denomination in a thoroughgoing 
fashion. It is concerned with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of organization as they apply to a religious body 
that professes loyalty to the democratic tradition and 
yet recognizes the need for efficiency. The detailed 
recommendations that grow out of such a study are 
necessarily complicated in the extreme, but if they are 
to be acted upon intelligently they must be clearly 
understood. 

So far as organizational problems are concerned, 
the chief purpose which the Commission has in mind is 
to restore the balance between integration of general 
purpose and decentralization of administrative pro- 
cedure. The report will include a series of recom- 
mendations intended to create a much stronger unify- 
ing influence for the denomination as a whole, and 
another series of recommendations intended to open 
the way for a gradual decentralization of administra- 
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tion as local and regional responsibility can be de- 
veloped. The balance between the two is not easy to 
attain or to hold, and the Commission will propose 
still other recommendations intended to meet this. 
difficulty. Of these latter recommendations, the most. 
important is that for the Commission on Planning and 
Review. In a real sense, therefore, this particular 
proposal may be regarded as the key-stone of the 
arch; and that is why the Commission of Appraisal 
is sO anxious to have an interim commission set up 
to prepare the ground for the continuing commission 
as promptly and effectively as possible. 

In order to reach a decision on the immediate 
proposal, the denomination should see clearly the re- 
lation between this first step and the goal toward 
which it is directed. If the thinking of the Commis- 
sion of Appraisal is sound, with respect to the general 
aims which the denomination should keep in mind, 
then it is logical to take measures as soon as possible 
to facilitate the later carrying out of the major recom- 
mendations. Even if the denomination is not easily 
or quickly to be convinced that the Commission is 
right on the main issues, it would nevertheless seem 
desirable not to take any steps now that would make 
it more difficult to carry out those major changes 
if and when they are accepted. Unless the denomina- 
tion is prepared to set aside at once and altogether 
the entire plan for denominational reorganization 
which the Commission of Appraisal has worked out, 
it would certainly seem to be the part of plain common 
sense to make some provision for continuing the active 
and vigorous consideration of the whole organizational 
problem during the coming year. That can be 
achieved best, the Commission of Appraisal believes, 
by means of an interim commission. The vote taken 
at the General Conference meeting in Cincinnati 
appeared to indicate a general willingness to adopt. 
this proposal as offered by the Commission of Appraisal 
and it is our earnest hope that such action will be 
taken at the annual meeting in May. 

' Frederick M. Eliot. 


Spain is Saved from Fascism 


Jaime Menendez 


revealing Ane on ‘the cae of po- 
litical affairs existing in his country for the last two 
years. “There was a time,” he said, ‘when I thought 
that any day the newspapers would print a notice 
reading something like this: ‘Yesterday morning a 
Council of Ministers was held. As they were coming 
out, the police arrested the participants, one by one.’ ”’ 
It would be unfair to consider this remark simply as 
an expression of political partisanship, for anyone 
with the most superficial acquaintance with the dignity 
in which Don Manuel Azana conducts his pelitical 
activities must know that conditions had arrived at a 
sorry pass'to justify placing officials of the government 
on a level with pickpockets and racketeers. Yet cor- 
ruption ruled by wholesale, with a widespread squan- 


dering of public and private funds, and the general 


resentment at such wrongdoing played a part of some 
significance in the victory of the coalition forces sup- 
porting Azana. But there was far more than merely 
this. 

There were, for one thing, five thousand dead 
bodies clamoring for justice from their graves, one 
item in a terrible balance sheet of a frightful wave of 
reaction and repression that swept ruthlessly over the 
country. Along with these are the lives of thousands. 
of people carrying on a miserable existence with thirty 
thousand relatives beaten and tortured in jail to the 
extent of refusing them 400,000 pesetas in the na- 
tional budget for heat—‘‘Who ever thought of a 
prisoner in a heated jail?” asked a politician, crossing 
out an item of national expenditure—and with many 
more persecuted and thrown out from their places of 
work and their only means of livelihood. There was 
also the unexplained contrast of a national deficit. 
growing by leaps and bounds, while every single public - 
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servant was cut down to practically nothing. For in- 
stance, while in the first two years of the republic 
some 13,000 new schools were built, in the second two 
years, under the influence of the leaders now thrown 
out of power, all was summed up in the completion of 
600 schools which had already been under construction. 
Asylums, hospitals and dispensaries for the poor were 
closed down or their allowances seriously reduced. 
A school and work-shop for the blind was closed in 


_ Madrid, while the appropriation in the budget re- 


mained, to be distributed among the children of those 
favored by the government. 

Under the reactionary control of officialdom, what 
there was in the way of unemployment benefit was 
wiped out, while unemployment grew, even accord- 
ing to “official” statistics, 400,000 to 800,000. The 
budgets of public works, agriculture, and education 
were reduced in some instances to one-half of what 
they formerly were. However, the budget of the army 
grew by some 100,000,000 pesetas; to the clerical sup- 
porters of the regime were given—a thing expressly 
forbidden by the constitution—20,000,000 pesetas 
more; the confiscated property of the Jesuits was 
fully restored and in some cases increased; the police 
forces were enlarged and hundreds of millions of 
pesetas were expended for cars, trucks, vans, motor- 
cycles, uniforms, war material, etc., until the police 
force became the most efficient and rapidly moving of 
any nation in the world. The outstanding sight in 
Madrid was the horde of guards, with their muzzles 
always facing the people and their Cossack-like long 
coats the object of popular derision. Meanwhile the 
people walked quietly, their misery wrapped in 
mourning rags, along the streets of the most preten- 
tious capital in Europe. 

The slightest effort for world peace or the ex- 
pression of pacifism was sufficient cause to bring a 
storm of abuse and even arrest, upon those endowed 
with the needed heroism... Peace workers were la- 
beled anti-patriots, criminals, and what not. A 
pledge to work against militarism brought accusations 
that such activity constituted a crime—the outcome, 
it was customarily said, of dangerous propaganda 
“supported by Moscow gold.” Behind this anti- 
pacific crusade, devious forces were at work. ‘The 
German Nazi government under the guise of railroad 
and tourist propaganda, subsidized the foremost 
Spanish liberal and anti-war organ, El Sol, which fell 
into evil ways. All of its anti-Nazi, anti-war, anti- 
reactionary editorials gave way to a glossing over of 
imperialistic enterprise, the “good side’ of fascism, 
the supposed need of not letting the “inferior” races 
raise their heads “above civilization,’’—the paper 
even going to the extent of asking once to “let the 
sword speak in place of the ermine of justice.’’ There 
is no doubt, either, that some definite connection 
exists between the policies of certain Spanish news- 
papers and the influence of a chemical company and 
other German interests. Similarly, one can trace 
the effects of the armament concerns of outside coun- 
tries. In the last two years, Spain had advanced a 
great deal toward a position of importance in the van- 
guard of war, destruction and human misery. 


"It is sorrowful to confess that in this the fascistic 
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_ team of Gil Robles and Alejandro Lerroux was helped 
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—innocently?—by the most influential foreign news- 
papers, one American, the other British. Their 
Spanish correspondents are ardent clericals and con- 
servatives, which may in a way explain matters. 
They are themselves, naturally, as clericalism and 
conservatism are in Spain, fascistic in general outlook. 
It is a strange thing to observe the treatment—thor- 
oughly liberal and generous—that these two dailies 
give to German news, and the treatment accorded to 
news issuing from Spain. 

But these things were manifestations of the Spain 
that is being pushed into the past. Once more, after 
this tragic span of two years, the country is on the side 
of intelligent and progressive liberalism. All popu- 
larly elected local governments, provincial assemblies. 
city halls, townships, ete., have come into life again. 
Thousands of illegal appointments to the army, the 
civil service and high governmental jobs, have been 
rescinded. Unable to control their own fellow-re- 
ligionists, the members of the semi-fascistic religious 
orders and of the landed nobility are once more scurry- 
ing for safety, before any threats have been made 
against them. The big landed estates are already be- 
ing handed out in some cases to thousands of pauper- 
ized peasants who for two years have lived on wages— 
when they had any at all—as low as less than ten cents 
a day in American currency. The army budget will 
again be cut, to cover the barest needs of a soldiery so 
limited and restricted that it shall not again become a 
cause of political unrest. The tremendous significance 
of Azana’s program of reorganization of the army in 
his first two years in the war ministry may be now 
measured objectively when one sees that all attempts 
by Gil Robles to reconvert the army into a political 
force, according to the tradition of a past century, have 
miserably failed. Robles could not go beyond the re- 
appointment of royalist and fascistic officers, who 
soon felt that their hands were tied because an element 
of conscious dignity permeated the rank and file, who 
no longer would be used as pawns in an ambitious 
gamble for profits and privileges. For good or evil— 
the reader must decide for himself—the army is out 
of politics where it has reigned in so many periods gone 
by, and Spain can live in peace without this frightful 
nightmare to disturb the people. 

The tremendous force of Socialism cannot be 
ignored. The unification of all proletarian forces has 
brought new life and promise to the country. This is 
a fact, astonishing though it may seem, which no one 
here now attempts to deny. If at any time there is 
need of substituting a new regime for the present 
leadership, this will be the Socialist Party. 

What is the program of the Popular Front, on 
which work is now rapidly going ahead? It can be 


_ summarized in a few words: work for those who want 


it, through public projects, by the distribution of the 
big landed estates, by the admission to their jobs of 
thousands who were dismissed after the revolution of 
October, 1934; the promotion of public education, 
along with the suppression of clericalism, fascism, 
and reaction of all sorts; a radical change in the com- 
manding positions of the police, together with reor- 
ganization of the courts and the creation of a new 
crime, “the paying of starvation wages’’; workers in- 
tervention in factories and shops to protect the laboring 
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man, with freedom for all political and soc ial prisoners 
the reorganization of finance, payment to foreign 
creditors, increased taxation of great wealth, govern- 
ment control of public and private banks, and similar 
economic changes. 

It is possible that before this article is printed, 
the President of the Republic, Niceto Alcala Zamora, 
may have resigned. He wanted to do this before 
Azana came to power, but it would be illegal, and he 
had to wait therefore until the convening of the new 
parliament, in mid-March, before making a final de- 
cision. Should he go, one of the most obdurate ob- 


stacles for unimpeded progress will be out of the way. 
His place will fall into the hands of the Popular Front, 
who, it is said, are planning to get in his place even- 
tually none other than Martinez Barrio, a moderate 
Republican who cooperates in a trustworthy manner 
with all elements of the great proletariat political or- 
ganization. 

Costly in human suffering as the recent years have 
been, dawn at last has come to Spain. Problems re- 
main, shaky bridges will have to be crossed, but fas- 
cism has been turned back, reaction is at bay, and pro- 
mise for the long-suffering Spanish masses isin the offing. 


As Religion Sees It 


Ernest Fremont Tittle 


7) HERE are some among us today who feel a 
fo| lively sense of responsibility. Fully awake 
to the desperate need of the world, they would 

22 like to do something healing and creative. 
But, they ask themselves, what can they do? What 
can anyone do, any ordinary individual who is not in 
any conspicuous position or ever likely to be? Con- 
fronted with the principalities and powers of the world 
of today, the terrific power of organized self-interest 
and the propaganda it is able to command, what can 
any ordinary individual hope to accomplish? 

It may be true that we moderns are living amid 
forces that are more complex and titanic than those 
among which our fathers lived and moved and had 
their being. It cannot be true, however, that we are 
helpless. This, at least, we can do, even we ordinary 
folk: we can begin to give voice to the ideas and ideals 
that ought now to prevail in the world. We can do 
this on all sorts of occasions, including ordinary con- 
versation with friends, neighbors, chance acquaint- 
ances—conversations which at the moment may 
appear to be “ordinary” but which, for all that, may 
have extraordinary consequences. 


No Small Talk 


Day after day we meet others of our kind. When 
we do, instead of indulging merely in small talk, we 
may talk about something important and, talking 
about something important, we may give expression 
to a point of view, an outlook on life, which ought now 
to prevail in the world. Moreover, in our personal, 
private dealings with other human beings we may strive 
to be just, merciful, kind, steadfastly avoiding any 
action or attitude which is dictated by self-interest or 
by some cruel and irrational prejudice. And what is 
more, by that which we ourselves represent in the way 
of character and outlook each one of us, in the place 
where he lives, may create an atmosphere in which 
other people will find it a little more difficult to defend 
indefensible prejudices and injustices or themselves 
to express ideas and attitudes which ought not to 
prevail. 

All of this may sound very simple, as indeed it is; 
but let no one on that account belittle its importance, 
or underestimate its power. In like manner our fathers, 
the best of them, slowly but surely created a spiritual 
climate in which ecclesiastical graft and corruption 
could not live, in which barbarous forms of cruelty 


became nauseating and intolerable, in which inhuman 
conditions of labor of women and children were done 
away, in which human slavery appeared barbarous 
and the practice of dueling silly. By the same simple 
process of giving expression to a point of view which 
ought now to prevail in the world, the same unob- 
trusive method of taking and maintaining a personal 
attitude that is enlightened, just, and humane, you 
and I, slowly but surely, may create a spiritual climate 
in which war cannot live, nor preventable poverty; 
in which, more and more, people will feel ashamed to 
seek great wealth for themselves at a time when mil- 
lions of their fellows lack the necessities of life—a 
climate in which it will seem to be as natural‘and neces- 
sary to cooperate for the common good as it now does 
to compete for private gain. 


Freedom of Expression Necessary 

“But,” someone may say, ‘‘are you not forgetting 
the situation which now obtains in countries like 
Germany and Italy, where what you are proposing 
cannot be done; where people are no longer free to 
give expression to ideas and ideals that ought to pre- 
vail; where apparently (it actually happened in Ger- 
many a few days ago) a Christian minister may be 
sent to jail—for what? For having urged the children 
in his church school ‘not to join in the hue and cry 
against the Jews’; and also, ‘an unprecedented impu- 
dence,’ for having himself in a public service offered 
prayer in behalf of ‘poor, persecuted Jews.’ ’’ Well, if 
I have forgotten it—this situation which now obtains 
in countries like Germany and Italy—let me now re- 
member it. Let us all remember it, we who dwell in a 
land where freedom of speech is still granted—in some 
sections; where today, unmistakably, it is gravely im- 
periled by various organizations which, though claim- 
ing to be thoroughly American and ultra-patriotic, 
are employing tactics which are nothing if not fascist 
and utterly alien to our American tradition. 

Let us all remember it; and here and now let us 
highly resolve that freedom to give expression to ideas 
and ideals that ought to prevail shall not perish from 
the earth; that here, at least, it shall continue to live, 
and not only to the end that we ourselves may be de- 
livered from the stark terror that results when it is 
denied, but also in hope that, if it is kept alive here 
and in other parts of the world which are still safe for 
democracy, it may some day spread over all the earth, 
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MR. HEARST GROWS OLD 


ILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST is no longer 
a young man struggling to break into the 
newspaper industry by buying up the best 
talent of his competitors and giving the people news- 
papers which appear to be champions of human rights. 
Today he is an old man surrounded by counsellors 
who would like to dump his losing properties. His 
newspaper empire is far less important to his estate 
than his real-estate and mining properties and his 
motion-picture studios and magazines. It is probable 
that when he dies his less profitable papers will die 
with him. 

The effect of this change in Mr. Hearst’s kingdom 
has been disastrous to the living standards of his 
employees. In Milwaukee, Wis., for instance, the 
American Newspaper Guild is conducting a strike for 
Hearst editorial employees whose pay averaged less 
than $22 a week. In spite of the overwhelming sup- 
port of his readers, the public, and even his advertisers, 
Mr. Hearst has refused to meet them collectively or 
remove the strike-breakers from his plant. De- 
feated so far as circulation and advertising goes, he is 
willing to tax his other properties to fight men and 
women who had worked for him as long as fifteen years. 
Fortunately, such papers as The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, The New York Post, and The Milwaukee Leader 
_ have kept the public informed, and the office of the 

erican Newspaper Guild at 49 West 45th Street, 
New York, has been flooded with checks from liberal 


clergymen, educators, and persons whom Mr. Hearst 
has attacked in his campaigns against academic free- 
om and freedom of conscience and assembly. 

The American Newspaper Guild is frankly and 
avowedly committed to the cause of truthful reporting 
and the integrity of the press. Its national con- 
ventions have declared that the newspaper men in 
its membership will not permit themselves to be used 
by any clique of international bankers, shipping com- 
panies, or ironmongers to foment another war. They 
have declared they will not be used to create political, 
economic, and industrial warfare. If freedom of the 
press requires that a publisher shall have a free rein 
to print lies in order to foment war between nations 
or classes, then the American Newspaper Guild would 
be the first to boast proudly it will not be the instru- 
ment of such license. 

Edward Allen. 


* * 


THE PERSONAL AND THE SOCIAL 


HE growing controversy between those who insist 
that religion is personal and those who proclaim 
it to be social is the old story of short-sighted 

sincerity, for religion is and always has been both per- 
sonal and social in its very nature. Particularly in 
these days when the full strength of a liberal religion 
should be brought to grips with the existing anti- 
religious power is it disconcerting to hear the inner 
grindings of a split personality. Between the two 
forces, social and personal, there should be no conflict, 
but rather the effect of a reinforcing power. 

The personal and the social in religion are but 
two aspects of the same thing. They are the twin 
rails on which runs the spirit of man toward his re- 
ligious goal of the better. The effect of personal 
living is always social; sometimes good, sometimes 
bad, but always social. The effect of society is al- 
ways personal; sometimes good, sometimes bad, but 
always personal. Religion is not interested primarily 
in either the social or the personal means, but in se- 
curing the result that is good. 

Whenever a society is so corrupt that the in- 
dividual cannot fulfill himself in religious living, it 
becomes a religious duty to make better the society. 
Whenever a single man has fallen so low that he pulls 
society down to his level, it becomes a religious duty, 
if it is yourself, to repent, and, if it is another, to help 
that fellow human being to aspire to and attain a 
higher level of life. 

In our day we need to recognize both of these 
duties of personal and social life. Our society does 
cripple the. personalities of our people with enforced 
unemployment, poverty, sporadic outbreaks of mob 
rule, and the anti-religious pressure of self-interested 
groups. The need for personal regeneration is ex- 
pressed in our warped personalities, ranging from the 
criminal with a spitting machine gun to the socially 
accepted salesman of useless utility bonds who pulls 
social living down to a newly found depth. 

If we are to approach our religious goal of better 
living, we shall have to seek reformation of both the 
personal and social aspects of life. It is not a case of 
“either—or”’ but both. 

Wallace W. Robbins. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ONE WAY OUT 


Sweden the Middle Way. By Mar- 
quis W. Childs. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 


The story of Sweden Mr. Childs speaks 
of as the “record of a people who culti- 
vated their garden, their rocky, remote, 
lonely garden, with patience, with courage, 
and with an extraordinary degree of in- 
telligence.” This story he has told with 
great skill and effectiveness, and most in- 
formatively. He is the Washington repre- 
sentative of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and has brought the simple, direct jour- 
nalistic style together with an excellent 
job of research and reporting. After read- 
ing the book no one could say that the 
economic life of Sweden is uninteresting. 
It verges on the fascinating, and this is 
probably because it has sense, purpose and 
ethical direction. 

The story told is of the forty-year-old 
emergence of a modern nation in which 
social organization has kept pace with in- 
dustrial and scientific development. Swe- 
den has come to the present time with the 
advantages but not the ravages and dis- 
locations of industrialism. 

The first part of the story is of the co- 
operative movement. Strong, growing 
and confident, this movement has brought 
to terms a half dozen giant cartels without 
a failure, and has lowered prices to striking 
levels for some of the most necessary con- 
sumers goods. The story goes on to the 
Socialist developments with state owner- 
ship and dominance of the socially im- 
portant business of the nation. The re- 
markable relationship of state and private 
business has rid the country of the bucca- 
neering game of modern capitalism so ram- 
pant in other nations. In the places where 
private business is allowed to function it 
is for the sake of compromise that seems 
wise for the moment. The history of the 
sure, steady progress through education 
and organization of the Socialist power 
-after the apparent defeat of the general 
strike of 1909 is inspiring. The world- 
wide depression found Sweden a nation 
prepared by so sound an economy that it 
hit late and was brief in duration. Now it 
is through and little damage done. 

Mr. Childs tells it all with a minimum of 
speculation as to the reasons for the 
achievements. Undoubtedly these are 
numerous, but one of the most interesting 
ones is quite evident in the telling. Big 
men, capable, shrewd and intelligent, such 
as exist in most modern nations, were in 
this nation not deluded and diverted by 
the doctrine that unlimited opportunity 
for private gain is the only incentive that 
will make the wheels go round. These men, 
able to make millions for themselves under 
different ethics, instead took astoundingly 


low salaries for their important jobs. 
Would not the masses of people follow 
such men in any country? Premiers 
Branting and Hansson, Albin Johannson, 
head of the central union of the coopera- 
tives, Anders Hedberg, who gave up a 
promising career in the army to enter the 
cooperative movement, H. Schlott, who 
left the electric cartel to establish the co- 
operative lamp factory; these and many 
others canceled the thesis of the acquisi- 
tive society to the gain of their nation. 

This book is in many ways the most 
pertinent to our times that has appeared. 
It deserves to be and probably will be 
widely read. Its evidence is most deeply 
convincing. 

Dale De Witt. 


* * 


A YANKEE SAINT 


A Yankee Saint: John Humphrey 
Noyes and the Oneida Community. 
By Robert Allerton Parker. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $8.75. 


John Humphrey Noyes, founder of the 
Oneida Community, initiated the most 
daring religious and social experiment 
ever attempted in America. His ‘‘Christian 
Communism” embraced the most in- 
timate relationships of life. Noyes was a 
genius with a psychopathic mentality, 
who became obsessed with his own ideas, 
an indomitable will and capacity for 
leadership making it possible for him to 
impose his will and ideas upon other, 
though less virile, eccentric minds. He 
exercised this unique paternal leadership 
in strange practices for thirty years. 

Robert Allerton Parker’s is the first 
complete biography of this genius and 
daring pioneer in sociology, who was a 
descendant of one of New Engiand’s most 
respectable families. Mr. Parker’s interest 
in this strange character, and his social 
and religious experiment, was first aroused 
by the tributes paid to Noyes by George 
Bernard Shaw and Havelock Ellis. 

Mr. Parker has not only written a sym- 
pathetic biography of John Humphrey 
Noyes, but a psychological and human 
study of this strange sect of ‘“‘perfection- 
ists’’ who composed the membership of 
the Oneida Community, and who, defying 
custom and public opinion, followed their 
theological, religious and social ideals to 
the most amazing practices. 

Back of the eccentric psychopathic 
temperament of Noyes was a noble purpose 
and ideal for human society. This was 
clearly expressed when Noyes, in March, 
1837, set out for Boston to present to 
William Lloyd Garrison his own ‘“‘declara- 
tion of independence,” which he had pre- 
pared, signed, and read at a public meeting 
in Putney, Vermont. After a personal 
interview with Garrison, Noyes in writing 


expanded his conviction concerning slay- 
ery: “I am writing that all men should 
know that I have subscribed my name to 
an instrument similar to the Declaration of 
776, renouncing allegiance to the govern- 
ment of the United States, and asserting 
the title of Jesus Christ to the throne of 
the world.” His “declaration of inde- 


’ pendence”’ was written “against an ad- 


ministration ‘drunk with tyrannic power 
and rampant with cruelty towards Negroes, 
Indians, and Missionaries.’’’ Noyes de- 
clared that the time was ripe for a “revolt 
of the North from the unholy compact, in 
the interest, not simply of anti-slavery, 
but the whole regeneration of society.” 

One cannot but admire such moral cour- 
age of conviction, yet I do not find myself 
as sympathetic with Noyes and his move- 
ment as the author of this remarkable 
book, nor with the men whose tributes to 
his genius first inspired Mr. Parker to 
write the book. I think Noyes was ill 
advised in many of his activities, that his 
experiments were not scientific, but utop- 
ian, and his insane egotistic proclivities 
were clearly indicated when, at the age of 
sixty, he thought himself the superman who 
alone was capable of being the sire of so 
large a percentage of the children of the 
young girls who became the mothers of the 
Community. Such paternalistic utopian 
movements usually degenerate and end as 
did the Oneida Community. The redemp- 
tion of the world will not take place by the 
imposition of the will of perverted and 
egotistic minds upon their impressionable 
followers. 

This book, however, must be read; it is 
rich in content; a psychological and human 
study of a movement which all social and 
religious leaders must know. The limits 
of a review can only thus indicate the im- 
portance and excellence of this contribution 
and understanding of an historical so- 
ciological movement in American life. 

William A. Marzolf. 


* * 
TABLOID REVIEWS 


Not Long for This World. New York: 
The Telegraph Press. 224 pp. $2.00. 


Several skilfully told yarns save this 
book from being just one more collection 
of short stories. Some depend upon in- 
genious endings and are entertaining 
reading. Some are splendid examples of 
powerful and clever writing. Sound sleep- 
ers who delight in extraordinary stories 
about extraordinary things, will enjoy 
meeting ghosts, fortune tellers, drunkards, 
brutes, blackmailers, dying men, dead men, 
and murder. Devotees of the creepy type 
of composition well done, will find the 
familiar settings—thunderstorms, haunted 
houses, deserted churches, the jungle, and 
lonely out of the way places. None of 
these stories may be considered the type 
with which the old keep the young quiet. 
The title story is well worth several 
readings. 7 ie 

ae Mitchell Tileston. — 
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Meeting of the Board of Directors 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association met Tuesday, March 
10. Among the items of business tran- 
sacted were the following: 

The treasurer presented his report for 
the months of January and February. 
The directors voted to receive the final 
payment of the estate of the late George 
H. Williams, amounting to $18,511.29, 
with the understanding that the Associa- 
tion will repay to the executors such sums 
up to $5,000 as may be made necessary 
by reason of additional Federal Inheritance 
Taxes. 

The treasurer reported that the Ethical 
Society of Tacoma, Wash., had offered to 
give to the Association the sum of $4,518.20 
and a note and mortgage of $1,921.66, 
which is the balance from the sale of the 
church property in Tacoma. The treas- 
urer was authorized to hold these funds 
in trust to be used for Unitarian work in 
the city of Tacoma, Wash., provided that 
in the judgment of the board of directors 
there should be any prospect of the success 
of such work. 

At a former meeting of the board it was 
voted: ‘‘that the budget committee report 
....a budget based upon estimated income 

.- not to exceed $165,000 per annum.”’ 

Percy W. Gardner presented a tentative 
budget for 1936 and 1937 and said that the 
executive committee had given the budget 
long and careful consideration, with the 
advice of the officers and suggestions of 
the department heads; that the executive 
committee felt there should not be any 
drastic changes at this time, in view.of the 
recommendations by the Appraisal Com- 
mission, and that no final action was ex- 
pected at this meeting. Mr. Gardner 
summarized the proposed changes in the 
several items of the budget, and stated 
that if adopted as submitted the appro- 
priations would amount to $165,684. 

The board went through the budget, 
giving careful consideration to each item, 
and voted that the report of the budget 
committee be received as an ad interim 
report. 

Dr. Sydney Snow reported for the com- 
mittee on curates. He said that the com- 
mittee had made a statement of its pur- 
poses and plans in The Christian Register 
and had received the endorsement of the 
Biennial Conference at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The president read letters from Judge 
Charles S. Lobingier, of the School of Law, 
National University, Washington, D. C.; 
Professor C. C. Rice of Catawba College, 
Salisbury, N. C.; Professor Ernest B. 
Conant, of the Law School, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen, Commission from the Association 
to the Philippines in 1930; Lieutenant 
Colonel William M. Connor, for seventeen 
_ years Judge Advocate in the Philippines, 

and now Professor of Law at West Point; 
and Rey. Clara Cooke Helvie, all of whom 
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have lived in the Philippines; expressing 
their opinions concerning the Independent 
Church of the Philippines and reeommend- 
ing that the Association take advantage 
of the invitation extended to the president 
by Archbishop Aglipay to assist in the re- 
organization of the divinity schools of the 
Independent Church. The president ex- 
plained that while the invitation was sent 
to him personally he had every reason to 
believe that the Archbishop and his col- 
leagues would equally welcome the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Snow as the representative 
of the Association to go to the Philippines 
for this purpose. Dr. Snow expressed his 
appreciation of the importance of this op- 
portunity for the furtherance of liberal 
religion, and said that he would ask his 
trustees to give consideration to the whole 
matter. 

The question was raised as to whether 
the proposed expenditure was within the 
terms of the trust creating the Billings 
Lectureship Fund. Mr. Gardner stated 
that in his opinion it complied with the 
terms of the trust. 

It was voted: That Dr. Sydney B. Snow 
be invited to act as Billings Lecturer to 
the Independent Church of the Philip- 
pines and to conduct such other lectures 
as may be arranged for him in the Philip- 
pines, and that the sum of $1,000 be ap- 
propriated from the income of the Billings 
Lectureship Fund to defray expenses. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy addressed the board 
on the relations of the officers to the 
board. 

Rev. Charles Graves reported for the 
committee appointed to consider the future 
of the Whitney Homestead. He said that 
the committee recommends the discon- 
tinuance of the use of the property in the 
summer of 1936 as a rest house, and that 
a caretaker be kept in residence. 

It was voted: That the report of the 
special committee on the Whitney Home- 
stead be accepted, and that the committee 
continue its consideration of further uses 
of the property. 

The president invited vice-president 
James H. Wolfe to take the chair and the 
officers withdrew from the meeting during 
the discussion of the matter presented 
earlier in the day by Dr. Joy. Later the 
officers returned to the meeting and Mr. 
Graves presented the report of the publica- 
tions committee as follows: 

Voted: To authorize the discontinuance 
of “Movements and Men of Christian 
History,” pupils’ edition, and to remove 
this title from the catalogue and to destroy 
the plates. 

Voted: To authorize the discontinuance 
of ‘‘Life’s Enthusiasms,”’ by David Starr 
Jordan, to drop it from the catalogue 
and to destroy the plates. 

The publications director told the mem- 
bers that the church hymn book is now 
being set in type. 


The publications director informed the 
committee that “The Origin and Charac- 
ter of the Bible,” revised edition, is about 
to go to press. 

Mr. Graves reported that the publica- 
tions committee had received a memo- 
randum from the Free Church Fellowship, 
and that the committee had recommended 
that the Free Church Fellowship be asked 
to insert a foreword over the signature of 
its president in all publications which are 
approved by that organization. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Gale, it was 
voted: That the report of the publications 
committee be accepted. 

Reports of the work of the several de- 
partments were made to the board by the 
chairmen, Dr. Joy for the committee on 
religious education and Roy M. Cushman 
for the social relations committee. Mr. 
Graves reported for the program commit- 
tee for the annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion in 1936. He stated that two full days 
were to be devoted to the annual meeting 
of the Association, leaving most of Mon- 
day morning, all of Monday afternoon and 
all day Tuesday for discussion of the report 
of the Appraisal Commission. 

Dr. Cornish read a letter received from 
the Patriarch of the Czechoslovakian 
Church, expressing confidence in the work 
done by Dr. Norbert F. Capek in the 
cause of religious liberalism in that country. 

No action was taken upon a request 
from the Church of the Brotherhood in 
Chicago, Ill., for an appropriation. 

Dr. Joy presented the following vote of 
the Free Church Fellowship in Detroit 
on February 26, 1936: 

“Voted: That wherever publications 
have the approval of the two denomina- 
tions, we recommend that they bear the 
imprint of the Free Church Fellowship.” 

After discussion by several members of 
the Board, it was voted: That the matter 
be referred to a special committee to be 
appointed by the chair and to report at 
the next Board meeting. 

Dr. Joy presented the following vote of 
the Free Church Fellowship in Detroit on 
February 26, 1936: 

“Voted: That the two denominational 
members of the Free Church Fellowship 
be requested to confer with the Council of 
the Fellowship with a view to strengthen- 
ing the work of the Fellowship in any of 
their joint enterprises, using the Free 
Church Fellowship as a means of coopera- 
tion for the wider extension of their useful- 
ness among the churches, and to this end, 
we invite the two boards to meet with the 
council at some convenient time.” 

Upon the motion of Dr. Joy wt was 
voted: that this matter be referred to the 
executive committee with the approval of 
this board to see what can be done to 
bring this to pass. 

Upon the motion of Rey. Herbert Hitch- 
en, it was voted, that the president be 
authorized to appoint Dr. Robert C. Dex- 
ter, Dr. John H. Lathrop, and any persons 
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resident in Pittsburgh, Pa., to represent 
this Association at the meeting of de- 
nominational leaders in the peace move- 
ment at a meeting under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of Churches to be 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., March 31. 

The president presented the invitation 
of Harvard University to the Association 
to be represented at the three hundredth 
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anniversary of the founding of that in- 
stitution. The executive committee ac- 
cepted the invitation and elected Dr. Cor- 
nish to represent the Association. 

The date of the next meeting of the 
board was left to the executive commit- 
tee. 

Walter R. Hunt, 


Secretary. 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop’s 25th Year 
Observed by the Church of the Saviour 


Although the recent severe illness of 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has resulted in a postponement of 
the dinner and reception in observance 
of his twenty-fifth anniversary as minister 
of the Church of the Saviour until May, a 
service celebrating the occasion was held 
in the church, March 8. 

A capacity throng was present and the 
church was beautifully decorated for the 
event. Special music was prepared and 
finely rendered by the choir. Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Manning, the assistant minister, 
and Rey. Joseph T. Salek of Flatbush, 
N. Y., conducted the service, with Dr. 
Lathrop offering prayer and the benedic- 
tion. The sermon was given by Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman of New York, N. Y., who 
took for his text the passage from Eccle- 
siasticus beginning ‘Let us now praise 
famous men.” 

Dr. Cadman selected two great Uni- 
tarians, William Ellery Channing and 
James Martineau, as the objects of his 
discourse. Of Channing he said: “His 
ardently prophetic soul remained unchilled 
by the frigid intellectualities of extremists 
belonging to his own group. From his ex- 
tensive writings the majority of reading 
men and women have obtained their 
current ideas of the spiritualities he repre- 
sented with tranquil certitude, and also 
the liberation he inaugurated for Christian 
thinking and Christian action. His 
mission has outlived those of the hot gos- 
pellers of his era whose passionate agita- 
tions, even for worthy enterprises, he held 
unsuited to what they attempted.” 

Martineau he described as, ‘An am- 
bassador of God who left the large ma- 
jority of his fellow ministers far behind in 
philosophical literature, in classical lore, 
in biblical criticism, and in a weighty and 
ordered style, the fitting instrumentality 
for these superior attainments.” 

On the day of the service The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle said editorially: 

“Deep though the spiritual ties are be- 
tween Dr. Lathrop and his people, he has 
found time to interest himself in broader 
religious and cultural fields, where he has 
attained a reputation as an outstanding 
advocate of social justice, world peace and 
the rights of religious minorities. His 
interest in these causes has led him to 
various parts of the world, including India, 
where he attended a conference of Hindu 


liberals and became interested in the 
“untouchables.” When in Europe to 
attend the conference of religious liberals 
in 1984 he renewed his friendship with the 
then President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, 
whose late wife, Charlotte Carrigue, was a 
member of the Church of the Saviour. 

“Dr. Lathrop has missed no opportunity 
either on the public platform or by at- 
tending conferences here and abroad to 
throw the full weight of his mind and 
heart back of the peace movement. He 
has been an active member of the com- 
mittee on international justice and good 
will of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. Yet he has always 
found time to take a deep interest in the 
affairs of Brooklyn.” 


ei. * 


MR. MATSON INSTALLED 


Rev. Howard G. Matson was installed 
as minister of the Eliot Church, South 
Natick, Mass., at a special service held 
Wednesday evening, March 4. The cere- 
mony was presided over by Sydney Wil- 
liams, chairman of the standing committee 
of the church, who performed the formal 
act of installation. 

Rev. Rowland C. Adams, minister of 
the John Eliot Congregational Church, de- 
livered the invocation and Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington of Cambridge, Mass., led the 
responsive reading. The scripture reading 
was by Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church (Unitarian), Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, minister of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
offered prayer. Dr. Walter R. Hunt, sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, delivered the charge to the minister. 
He said in part: “The great gains that 
have come to the world have been achieved 
by the personal leadership of brave conse- 
crated men and women of vision. You are 
in the line of descent. This church and 
this people look to you. You will not fail.” 

In his charge to the congregation Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
urged the people to join heartily with their 
new minister in making their church a 
church of high quality and noble purpose. 
“Whatever we offer in the name of religion 
should be of our best,” he said. “It should 
be as nearly perfect as possible.”’ 

The sermon was preached by Dr. Vivian 
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T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. Dr. Pom- 
eroy’s subject was “The One Greater than 
the Temple.” He said in part: “Religion 
is making its escape from the institutions 
which have become prisons and from the 
forms which have become static. The 
ruined temple will be, not a monument to 
the death of religion, but evidence of its 
triumphant vitality. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that the real spirit of religion 
escapes with the people who just drift 
away from all religious fellowship or never 
were serious enough to be init. The most 
pharisaical cant of our day is written by 
people who assume that they and others 
are outside the temple of religion because 
they are thinking such big thoughts or 
are so busy working for a grand ideal. 
They simply are not. When we look at 
history we discover that liberating move- 
ments in religion are not started or sus- 
tained by those who stand outside the old 
religion; but by the men who have gone 
deepest into its heart and have been most 
determined to apply it practically to life. 
This is why some of us, who are far from 
satisfied with the presentation of Chris- 
tianity by the churches, are not going to 
leave the churches. We know where the 
miracle of new life will begin.” 
* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Henry E. Polley of Oshkosh, Wis., 
will open his Algoma Camp for Boys for 
its twenty-fifth season, June 25. 


A son, Samuel Crawford FitzPatrick, 
was born February 27 to Rev. and Mrs. 
Gerald R. FitzPatrick of Norfolk, Va. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., was elected a vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society at its recent 
annual meeting. Percy A. Atherton of 
Boston, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor 
of The Christian Leader, and Dr. Charles E. 
Park, minister of the First Church in Bos- 
ton, were named to the board of trustees. 


George G. Davis, executive secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, is re- 
covering at his home in Needham, Mass., 
from a broken leg sustained February 28 
in Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. At the 
time of his accident Mr. Davis was on his 
way to the annual meeting of the Edmon- 


ton church. A slip on ice sent him to the ~ 


University Hospital of Edmonton for a 


two-weeks’ stay. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 

Dr. Willard L. Sperry, dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, will preach at 
the King’s Chapel noon services, Tuesday 
to Friday, March 31 to April 3 inclusive. 
Monday, March 30 at noon, Raymond C. 
Robinson will give an organ recital. 

At 4 p. m. on Sunday, March 29, Mr. 
Robinson and the King’s Chapel choir, as- 
sisted by other artists, will give a musical 
vesper service. < of 
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CAMBRIDGE CHURCHES IN TER- 
CENTENARY CELEBRATION 


The three-year joint tercentenary ob- 
servation of the founding of the First 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., which has 
been carried on by the present First Church 
Congregational and First Church Uni- 
tarian under the general direction of 
Frank G. Cook, was brought to a close 
recently when the members of the two 
congregations gathered in the parish house 
of the Congregational church for a recep- 
tion and dinner as part of a two-day con- 
‘cluding celebration. 
manuscripts of Rev. Thomas Shepard, 
the minister who reorganized the society 
in 1636, several bound volumes of early 
editions of his works, and numerous pieces 
of sacramental silver, including the beauti- 
ful baptismal basin willed to the church 
by its sixth minister, Rev. William Brattle. 

At the dinner the two present ministers, 
Dr. Raymond Calkins and Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, spoke briefly, expressing what 
was in the minds of the two congregations, 
that both branches of the ancient church 
are united in perfect understanding and 
appreciation of their heritage, and that 
they are as one in their desire to continue 
the work of their forefathers. Greetings 
were brought to the dinner by Rev. Ed- 
ward C. Camp of Watertown, Mass., 
minister of the Phillips Church, organized 
six years earlier than the Cambridge 
church, and by Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, 
minister of the First Church in Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 

Professor Julius Seelye Bixler of the 
Harvard Divinity School, the speaker, of 
the evening, emphasized various qualities 
of the Puritans, their courage in the face of 
difficulties, their-bravery in the furtherance 
of a righteous cause, and their concern with 
the problem of freedom, a freedom to fol- 
low the will of God. 

On the following morning the two min- 
isters preached, each to his own congrega- 
tion, sermons on the life of Thomas Shep- 
ard, and in the afternoon a service was 
held at the Unitarian church in the manner 
of the seventeenth century. A drummer- 
boy on the outer steps beat a tattoo as 
men and women entered and filled every 
seat in the building. Five tithing-men 
dressed in the costume of 1636, high black 
hats, knee breeches, and cape coats, 
carrying long staves (to each of which 
was attached a white rabbit’s tail to wake 
the sleeping parishioners), guided the 
women and girls to seats on the left of 
the center aisle, the men to seats on the 
right, while boys were directed to one long 
gallery, the other being reserved for addi- 
tional women and the large choirs from the 
two churches. 

As the service began four deacons 
dressed in black costumes appropriate to 
the period, entered slowly and seated them- 
selves below the pulpit, facing the congre- 
gation. The ministers then came in pro- 
sion, wearing long black silk gowns 
crisp white muslin neckbands. | 
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“Master” Pennington made announce- 
ments in the old style—bans of marriage, 
deaths, and illness—and requested the 
congregation ‘‘to remember in our prayers 
ye relatives of ye deceased and our sisters 
in affiiction.’”’ Prayer was ‘‘exercised”’ by 
“Master” Calkins and later by “‘Master’’ 
Arthur W. Olsen of Melrose, Mass. The 
scripture reading was by ‘“‘Master” Robert 
W. Putsch of Lexington, Mass. After each 
verse ‘Master’? Putsch interpreted the 
meaning and commented on the spiritual 
significance. 

“Master” Charles E. Park, minister of 
the First Church in Boston, turned the 
hour glass and “‘set forth the word of God.” 
His sermon, an exposition of Antinomian- 
ism, made simple that difficult subject for 
his modern congregation. He explained 
the reasons why, to insure order and safety 
in the struggling colony and the success 
of the holy experiment for which they had 
labored so hard, it was deemed necessary 
to banish the persuasive and eloquent 
Anne Hutchinson. 

“The whole episode resolves itself into a 
drastic lesson in the virtue of mutual un- 
derstanding. If the two sides had taken 
the trouble to understand each other sym- 
pathetically, the disgraceful strife might 
have been avoided. There is hardly a bit 
of friction in all human history of which 
the same might not be said. Mutual 
sympathy, mutual understanding, how 
many of our human difficulties would dis- 
appear at that touch. That is the one 
lesson that emerges from the whole sorry 
story, and the dear Lord knows we need 
that lesson today as much as they needed 
it then,” said Dr. Park. 

* * 
TO DISCUSS APPRAISAL 
AT WESTERN CONVENTION 


Opportunity for laymen living at a dis- 
tance from denominational headquarters 
to get ‘an intimate view of the work of the 
Commission of Appraisal will be offered 
at the Mid-Western Convention of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, meeting in 
ym ‘ 


St. Louis, Mo., next Saturday and Sun- 
day, March 28 and 29. 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, whose grand- 
father founded the Church of the Messiah 
and Washington University in St. Louis, 
will speak as chairman of the Commission 
on its work and its findings at the Sunday 
evening session. There will be a period for 
questions and discussion following the ad- 
dress. Ministers and laymen who will 
probably represent their church at the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association at Boston, Mass., in May 
should especially welcome this oppor- 
tunity to discuss the recommendations 
personally with the Commission’s chair- 
man as an aid to a completely informed 
vote on their adoption. 

Otherwise the convention will be con- 
cerned with problems of League and chap- 
ter work, and with addresses and discus- 
sions on the central theme, ‘Pursuing 
Our Objectives in Practical Spirituality.” 
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A resume of the program appears in the 
Directory advertisement section of this 
issue, and printed copies of the complete 
program have been mailed to all Mid- 
Western members. 

All laymen, however, whether members 
of the League or not, are cordially invited 
to attend and to share in the inspirational 
and practical benefits that these conven- 
tions afford. 

* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Flint, Mich.—Dr. Walter S. Ryder, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, is 
delivering a series of discourses at the 
regular Sunday morning services on the 
subject “Religion and Contemporary 
Life.” The following themes are being 
discussed: “The Drift toward Paganism,” 
“How Sober Is America?” “The Demand 
for Security,” ‘The Price of Peace,” 
“Shall We Join the Cooperatives?” “Citi- 
zenship for the New Age,” and “The 
Timelessness of Religion.” The Young 
People’s Religious Union has started a 
study of world religions at its semi-monthly. 
supper conferences. The Laymen’s League 
is exchanging speakers with the League 
Chapter of the Church of Our Father, De- 
troit. 


San Francisco, Calif.—At the annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church, 
held Tuesday, February 4, the following. 
officers were elected: Dr. Morton R. Gib- 


, bons, moderator; Lauder W. Hodges, clerk; 


DeWitt C. Treat, treasurer, and three 
trustees for the ensuing term of three 
years, Miss Lucy Allyne, Mrs. M. A. 
Cutten and Warner Clark. A year of 
splendid work was reported. The pro- 
grams of various organizations had been 
of a high order, educative along the lines 
of religious and esthetic culture, the na- 
tional welfare and backgrounds of inter- 
national disturbances. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—As the first article 
in a series on the churches and religious 
activities of Syracuse, The Syracuse Jour- 
nal, a Hearst paper, printed an account of 
the history of the May Memorial Church, 
February 29. The story was illustrated 
with pictures of the present and an earlier 
building, and with pictures of the late 
Dr. Samuel J. May, for whom the church 
is named, and of Dr. W. Waldemar W. 


Argow, the present minister. 
* * 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel noon services, Sta- 
tion WCOP, 1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1800 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr, E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocyeles. 

Seattle, Wash., Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday 
2.15 p.m. (Pacific time), Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 

Toledo, Ohio. Rev. Walton E. Coie, Sunday, 10.45. 
a.m., Station WSPD, 1340 kilocycles, 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.80 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 
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The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association ts avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about iis policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


In your booklet ‘‘We Press Toward 
the Mark” you state, ‘‘the Asso- 
ciation is a service organization.’’ 
Do you mean that the Association 
is exclusively a service organization? 


No, of course not. The best descrip- 
tion of what the Association is and 
ought to be, which I have ever heard, 
was given in an address by Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass of the Commission of Ap- 


praisal, at Chicago. Dr. Douglass 
said, if I remember correctly: The 
Association is: nt 


(1) The central government] of the 
denomination. 

(2) The chief administrative agency 
for the churches. 

(3) A group of service bureaus. 

“Tt ought to be also,”’ said Dr. Doug- 
lass, “a great emotional symbol of 
Unitarian unity. But it is not yet this 
fourth thing.” 

I agree heartily with every word that 
Dr. Douglass spoke. The work of the 
Association can be improved as the 
central government of the denomina- 
tion, as the chief administrative agency 
for the churches, and as a group of 
service bureaus, but above all else it 
must become, what it is not how, a 
great emotional symbol of Unitarian 
unity. There are difficulties, however, 
in the way of achieving this last great 
end, and the administrative staff of 
the Association alone does not control 
the situation. Only as we strive con- 
sciously toward that latter goal, all of 
us working together for it, can we make 
the Association this symbol of our 
unity. So long as any minister values 
himself greater than his cause, so long 
as any church insists upon its complete 
and unrelated independence, so long 
as the spirit of good will, of under- 
standing, of cooperation, is absent, the 
end cannot be achieved. The question 
for each of us to face is: How much am 
I willing to give for unity? If we an- 
swer that question unselfishly, then 
we can achieve both symbol and fact, 
and all things will be ours. 


ec ef St i i NE 


Chicago, I}].—At the recent annual 
meeting of the People’s Church of Chicago 
the president of the board of trustees, 
Walter H. Hermsdorf, reported that 165 
new members were received during the 


year. Thirty-eight Sunday morning ser- 
vices and twenty-five Sunday evening ser- 
vices were held. There were also twelve 
special services and twenty-four book lec- 


tures, the aggregate attendance being 
118,700 people. Radio listeners contrib- 
uted $5,342, and maintained the broad- 
cast, the radio mail having been the 
heaviest in the history of the church. 
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Our Forum 
(Continued from page 210) 
ville Theological School, Chicago, are 
among the directors of the William J. 
Gould Associates, Inc., the operating 
group, of which the president is Mrs. 
William J. Gould, widow of the founder. 


The late Professor Clayton R. Bowen, of + 


Meadville, was a great friend of the Farm 
for many years, and numerous Meadville 
students have spent summers here. 
Samuel C. Spaulding. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
* * 
IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 

To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

That “It Can Happen Here” is evi- 
denced by an episode which took place at 
the Bangor High School recently. This is 
one of two high schools in New England 
having compulsory military training. 
Frank W. Clelland, Jr., fourteen-year-old 
son of Professor Clelland of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, backed by his 
parents, refused to take the military train- 
ing as a conscientio s objector. He was 
suspended for his “refusal to conform to 
the discipline of the school.’”’ A request 
that the boy be allowed to finish his high 
school work without receiving a diploma, 


’a request recognized as legitimate by the 


University of Maine where there is also 
compulsory military training, was refused 
by the Bangor Board of Education. A 
short reinstatement, under parental pro- 
test, ended with a second suspension when 
Professor Clelland refused to sign a requisi- 
tion for military equipment. Weeks later 
he was again reinstated when the school 
committee voted to allow him to take mili- 
tary training and receive the equipment 
without his parents’ signatures. 

This thrilling, though disillusioning, 
story of the violation of American freedom 
and democracy has been written up and 
documented in the November 15, 1935, is- 
sue of “Breaking the War Habit,”’ pub- 
lished by the Committee on Militarism in 
Education, 2929 Broadway, New York 
City. However, it does not contain the 
end of the story. Professor Clelland, in a 
letter to the writer, gives the final outcome 
of the controversy and clearly pictures 
the dictatorial attitude taken by the su- 
perintendent of schools and the Board of 
Education. I quote from Professor Clel- 
land’s letter with his permission. 

“The final chapter of the story is—while 
our boy was under his second suspension I 
had occasion to go to Boston and took him 
with me. I got certificates from three of 
our former family doctors, who had known 
him from babyhood, recommending that 
he be exempt from military training in the 
interest of his best health. ‘So, when I 
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presented him for school after the com- 
mittee had voted to him reinstate without 
my signature for his uniform, I presented 
these certificates for his removal from the 
training. 

“The school has never required of the 
boys a physical examination for admis- 
sion to military training, but it has left 
the whole matter’ to the parents to see that 
their sons were examined and exempted if 
such examination called for it. So my 
certificates should have achieved the same 
result. The committee did not reply for 
four days, but instead ordered the school 
doctor to examine our boy. When he, 
without our knowledge, was called into the 
office for the examination he simply replied 


‘that they would have to get his father’s 


consent, That ended the attempt. Later, 
I was informed of the committee’s vote 
but given no explanation for the rejection 
of the Boston certificates. Then I de- 
manded an explanation, and got a local 
doctor fighting for me to find out why the 
committee was acting thus. I presented 
the boy to the school doctor for examina- 
tion, but he refused without special orders 
from the school, and recommended that I 
go to another doctor. Finally, I went to 
Dr. Hedin, head of the State Hospital, 
whose word the committee could not re- 
ject, and got a certificate. I then submitted 
a transcript of that part of it which speci- 
fied exemption from military drill. This 
was certified as to its accuracy by the 
school doctor’s signature, but the com- 
mittee rejected that and demanded the 
entire original report. Later, I yielded 
to Dr. Hedin’s recommendation that he 
submit the entire report. Then the boy 
was excused from drill, but was therice- 
forth forbidden all types of physical edu- 
cation and sports in the school. A super- 
lative exhibit of dictatorship.” 
Randall S. Hilton. 
Castine, Me. 


*  * 


CHILDREN’S PAGE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Not in a spirit of criticism, but as a feel- 
ing deep in my heart, may I ask you to re- 
turn to your former habit of a children’s 
page? I so recall as a little girl looking 
forward to Sunday and The Christian 
Register with longing, and reading at once 
the “children’s page,” and now as a 
grandmother and great-grandmother, I 
look for something to interest. my little 
ones and find it all for grown-ups. Habit 
is such a factor in our lives that even now 
when Saturday comes I look for Sunday 
reading and find it all for grown-ups. I 
just want to call your attention to this, 
and ask for some reading for a child. 
Children always feel so proud and happy 
in reading something printed especially 
for them in a paper for grown-ups. I 
know, for I was a little girl myself and The 
Register was always in my family. | 
Bertha F. Williams Field. 
Weston, Mass. — 2 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward Allen is New England Secretary 
of the American Newspaper Guild. 
He is associated with The Boston Herald. 


Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., and is chair- 
man of the Commission of Appraisal. 


Jaime Menendez was for several years 
foreign affairs editor of El Sol, one of the 
most celebrated and influential Spanish 
dailies of a progressive-conservative 
point of view. Senor Menendez was 
obliged to leave the paper when he could 
no longer support its editorial policy 
after it had become a backer of reaction 
and a propagandist for Hitlerism. 


Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 


Wallace W. Robbins is minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Alton, IIl. 


Ernest Fremont Tittle is minister of the 
First Church (Methodist), Evanston, 
Til. He is author of “A World That 
Cannot Be Shaken,” “Jesus After 
Nineteen Centuries,” and other books. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days not ice 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Church Announcements 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 4 p. m. 
Musical vespers. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; March 31-April 8. Dean 
Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Harvard Divinity School. 
Services broadcast by Station WCOP. 

BOSTON, MASS.— ‘Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Sunday evening service at 8 p. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


PULPIT«»» CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 


Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY- 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
hey render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reeerve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
LEONARD H. TORREY, Managing Trustee 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 


100 Rooms with Running Water - - - $1.00 up 
100 Rooms with Bath - - 1.50 up 
Weekly Rates 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


For Nearly Peiinesy) Ye) aurs:, 


A Message from an Older Minister : 


“T have known the American Unitarian Association for 
nearly fifty years, and in that time it has been a vital force in 


the push of liberal thought in the West. 
and supporter of churches. 


It has been a builder 
In all my dealings with your 


organization, I have found you fine in spirit and administration. 
I have had it on my mind for a long time to write you thus.”’ 


Weare grateful for this word of confidence. The work is a joy and a privilege to us 
HELP THE WORK TO GO ON 


A contribution received on or before April 30 entitles your church 


to delegates at the annual meeting. 


Make checks payable to 


Temes semnerican Unitarian Association 
andseedto PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 


Boston, Massachusetts 


25 Beacon Street “Ie “t Bee 
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Pleasantries 


The leisure class to which Mr. Morgan 
refers does really get quite a raw deal. 
When the leisure class loafs, it is charged 
with idleness; when it works, it is accused 
of taking work away from the people “‘that 
really need it.”” When it spends money it 
is charged with extravagance; and when it 
doesn’t spend money, it is censured for 
‘hoarding.””—Boston Evening Transcript. 

* * 

Driving home rather late the other 
night, a lady we know was waved over to 
the curb by a cop just as she was turning 
off the Avenue. ‘‘What’s the matter?’ 
she asked. ‘‘Lady,”’ said the cop, ‘“‘don’t 
you know that when you turn a corner 
you ought to make an audible hand-signal?”’ 
The New Yorker. 


* * 


Sailor:‘“Don’t bother me. I am writing 
to my girl.” 

Marine: “‘But why are you writing so 
slowly?” 

Sailor: “She can’t read very fast.”— 


The Job Order (U.S. S. Melville). 
* * 


Another development approved by 
the Park Commissioners yesterday in 
Mount Airy Forest is a thirty-six-foot 
rectangular circle for a council ring or 
fireplace of the type used by Boy Scouts.— 
Cincinnati paper. 

i eek 

Our idea of a supreme optimist would be 
a World War veteran refusing his bonus on 
the ground that he doesn’t need it because 
he’s going to participate in the Townsend 
Plan.—Worcester Telegram. 

1 * 

Unusual opportunity for biscuit salesman 
with new modern institution; must have 
at least 2 years’ experience within last 
6 months or do not apply.— Kansas City 
(Mo.) paper. 

* 

A number of politicians are hiring gag 
men to write their speeches, but we still 
think a political speech is funnier when its 
humor is unpremeditated. —Thomaston 
(Ga.) Times. 

* * 

Young Husband (in early morning): 
“Tt must be time to get up.” 

Wife: “Why?” 

“Baby’s fallen asleep.”—Parents Maga- 
zine. 

* * 

Italy eases up on Ethiopian campaign 
because of difficulty in moving artillery. 
You know how it is when the battery 
won’t start.—Dallas News. 

a * 

Offhand we can name only one place 
where this zero weather would be appre- 
ciated. We wish it was there.—Ohio State 
Journal. 

x * 

The fact that a train has been robbed is 
cheering news. In most places they have 
quit running. —-Altlanta Georgian. 


DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


— 


Laymen of all Liberal Churches 
are Invited to the 


MID-WESTERN CONVENTION 
ST. LOUIS 


Saturday and Sunday 
March 28 and 29 


**Sixteen Years of the Laymen’s League” 
William J. Burns of Topeka. 
“The League Today ” 
Dean Rexford Newcomb, University of Illinois. 


‘** Liberal Religion and Its Application to Social Work” 
Prof, Frank J. Bruno, Washington University. 


“The Command Is Forward!” 
Convention Sermon by Dr. Frederick M. Eliot. 


“Practical Idealism Amidst Social Conflict” 
Rev. Eric H. Thomsen of the Resettlement Administration. 


““The Work and the Findings of the Commission of 


Appraisal” 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, Chairman. 


“Two Prepositions” 
Dr. Frank W. Scott, President of the League. 


Several Luncheon and Supper Conferences on 
League and Chapter Problems 


Opportunity for personal consultation with 
Chapter Counsellors and League Executives 


League Convention Headquarters : 


HOTEL CHASE 


Lindell Boulevard at Forest Park 


The Meadville — 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


$5,000 MORE IS NEEDED 
Before April 30, 1936 


if the Service Pensions now paid to seventy of our aged 

clergymen are to be maintained next year. These ministers: 

served our churches faithfully and well for many years. 

Are you now giving them your adequate appreciation and 

support ? 

Please see that your church makes an appropriation in its 

annual budget or takes a special offering at once. Con- 

tribution envelopes will be supplied upon request. 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

Unitarian Service Pension Society 
180 Longwood Avenue -> -:- Boston, Mass. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 


More than 300 new readers have been 


enlisted. 


country. 


They come from all parts of the 


Only 115 churches have not yet been heard 


from. Our special offer remains open and there 


is yet time for all to cooperate. 


Watch this space for later reports. We shall 


gratefully record the results in every church. 


